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to the ecclesia which is treated as a development of the aristocratic IkkAijtoi. 
The persistently reactionary character of the Areopagus, recruited as it 
was from ex-magistrates of a democracy, is not explained. The discussion 
of Rechtspflege is in general good except in the case of the monarchy. The 
relation between a royal or a noble arbitrator and a magistrate with 
judicial functions is not obvious enough to be passed over in silence. The 
trial scene pictured on the shield of Achilles is not a Mordprocess. Omissions 
were inevitable, and are not to be criticized, but one may wonder why 
ostracism and the significance of election by lot are ignored. 

To each section are appended excellent chapters on sources, chronology, 
and problems. This plan frees the text from elaborate and distracting 
notes and offers much that is of interest to the specialist. 

R. J. B. 



Terence. By J. Sabgeaunt. Text and translation on opposite 
pages. The Loeb Classical Library. New York: MacMillan. 
Two vols. Pp. xiii+351 and vii+323. 

In Professor Kelsey's symposium on Latin and Greek in American Edu- 
cation one of the most pleasing and significant contributions was made by a 
former member of one of New York's greater banking-houses. At the close 
of an active business career he had turned with eagerness to the enjoyment 
of res dvlciores et humaniores, the elements that mean richness and fulness 
of life. After declaring that his experience in the workaday world of finance 
had only heightened his appreciation of classical influences, he announced 
his unquestioning belief that the study of Latin and Greek in school and 
college was the natural bulwark against materialistic tendencies, as well as 
an indispensable preparation for the higher pleasures of literature and art. 
His letter was enjoyed and gratefully appreciated by every lover of the 
humanities; and it must have had no little weight even with the profane. 

But Mr. Loeb was not content to limit his services to words, although the 
words were welcome and helpful, and began to cast about for "some attrac- 
tive and practical way" of promoting an interest in ancient literature, some 
"means of placing its treasure within the reach of all who care for the finer 
things of life." In this mood he found himself weighing a suggestion made 
by the well-known French savant Mr. Salomon Reinach; and after making 
an exhaustive investigation he decided to issue a text-and-translation series 
that should contain "all that is of value in Greek and Latin literature from 
the time of Homer to the fall of Constantinople." However, the purpose 
and plan of the Library is so well known to readers of this journal that I need 
not enlarge upon the comprehensiveness of the project or upon the laudable 
munificence of its founder. Whether it will achieve its lofty aim quite so 
directly and promptly as was hoped by Mr. Loeb and his distinguished 
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advisers may be called in question; but there can be no doubt that it will 
help, and help materially. 

With characteristic energy Mr. Loeb moved rapidly toward his goal. 
He was able to select promptly an international "advisory board" consisting 
of eminent scholars; and he congratulates himself on securing as "editors" 
Mr. T. E. Page, M.A., and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. "Their critical judgment, 
their thorough scholarship, and wide acquaintance with ancient and modem 
literature, are the best guarantee that the translations will combine accuracy 
with sound English idiom." This pleasant confidence will be shared by 
classical workers in England and America, and the tribute is doubtless well 
deserved; but it must be just a little embarrassing to be the responsible 
editors of hundreds of volumes, all prefaced with such an unfaltering enco- 
mium. Furthermore, not a few of us will feel just a suspicion of regret that 
one of the two editors could not have been an American. This is not written 
with the least touch of narrowness — in fact, the writer is a Canadian — but 
such an arrangement, had it not been precluded by practical difficulties, 
would have given a fillip to the spirit of internationalism in the series. 

The editors, after deciding to use any available modern translations of 
marked excellence and to include "several of those stately and inimitable 
translations made in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries," 
found that most of the renderings would have to be new. Accordingly, they 
proceeded to enlist the services of English, American, and Canadian scholars; 
and their method was very natural and sensible. In America, for instance, 
the Latin or Greek representative on the advisory board would submit a 
recommendation. If the English representatives, or the editors, had no 
better name in mind, the prospective translator was asked to submit about 
twenty-five hundred words as an example of his work. This was to be 
reviewed by the two editors and, if they were satisfied, a contract was to be 
definitely concluded at rates which were substantial, but not so extravagant 
as to deprive each worker of the pleasant feeling that he too was doing some- 
thing for love of the cause. It is also understood that the editors issued 
printed circulars containing sane and pointed suggestions, looking toward 
liveliness, clarity, and vigor. 

Now classical students are almost pugnaciously unanimous on the ques- 
tion of what a translation should do and be. But when they come to the 
details of actuality the unanimity flies into a thousand bits; and any reviewer 
who has written books, or magazine articles, or translations, or anything 
else, will speak very softly and carry a very tiny stick in dealing with another, 
if he remembers his own efforts to satisfy his editors and his prospective 
readers, as well as his own taste and conscience. Nor will he be less inclined 
to diffidence when he reviews the history of English translating since the 
sixteenth century. In fact, he may begin to wonder whether even editors 
can always feel quite sure of their ground. 

Turning to the work before us, one of the first fruits of the enterprise, 
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I think both the translator and the editors are to be congratulated. Any 
reviewer might quarrel about many particular points and record a few 
undeniable slips; but on the whole, the rendering is distinctly good. One 
of the first tests to be applied to a translation of a play is, Would it act ? 
And, as I could not have the comedies acted, I had them read aloud to me, 
with the result that my ear was thoroughly convinced. Mr. Sargeaunt has 
certainly attained the results prescribed in the circular letter of the editors. 
At the same time, he has occasionally paid for his success by a culpable lapse 
from accuracy, and a not infrequent sacrifice of the delicate shading of the 
original. 

Proceeding to consider a few details, we may note that our translator 
never shrinks from slang, which he generally uses with success from the Eng- 
lish point of view. Now science is international and universal, but slang is 
national or even local, so there will always be a little dissatisfaction on one 
side of the Atlantic or the other when a translation requires breezy collo- 
quialisms. Accordingly, a reviewer may be pardoned for a feeling that Mr. 
Sargeaunt's slang occasionally falls short of the picturesque vigor of the 
corresponding American patter. In the United States there is such a per- 
sistent effort on the part of our young people, and even of their elders, to 
"express themselves illimitably," as Walt Whitman words the tendency, 
that a certain journalist was probably right in his proud contention that 
"American slang, from being constantly on the job, has the rest of the world 
beaten to a frazzle." The always difficult question of rendering awkward 
passages involving sex relations meets a characteristic English solution, and 
they are made to roar never so gently. Equally English is the treatment 
of "swear words," which are rendered into the downright profanity of a 
Christian age and country. Pagan deities disappear altogether: Aesculapius 
and Salus become "the powers of health," and Diana's temple is transformed 
into "the church." Any verbal or overdose resemblance to the Latin is 
shunned as the serpent's tooth, occasionally with a loss, as in "a word's 
enough for a wise man," instead of "a word to the wise is sufficient," for 
dictum sapienti satis est (Phorm. 541). But proverb is generally rendered 
by proverb, and specific by specific, although there seems to be a weakness 
in "labour lost" for the much-quoted laterem lavem of Phorm. 186, and in 
"of the worst" for capitalia (flagitia) in Ad. 721. 

However, I can probably save space and time by giving one passage that 
illustrates most fairly Mr. Sargeaunt's style, and then adducing a few special 
points from various plays on which his readers may be inclined to differ from 
him. For the former, one might quote Heaut. 521-59: 

Syrus: Hark at that now! The eagle, they say, has eternal youth. 
Chr.: Ah ha! 

Syrus: An agreeable lady this young person, Sir, genteel too. 
Chr.: I must admit I thought so and on my word a handsome figure. 
Quite good. 
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Syrus: Not like the ladies of your day, Sir, but quite good for nowadays. 
I'm not at all surprised at the young gentleman's being desperately in love with 
her; but he's got a horrid miser of a father, a thin bit of soil, Sir, our neighbor 
here: do you know him ? He rolls in riches, but he might have none from the 
way his son ran off for want of a shilling. Do you know, Sir, that that's the fact ? 

For the latter, one might instance the following: Fidicina is rendered 
commonly by "fiddle-girl," but by "cithern-player" in Phorm. 109. Lac- 
rumae is omitted from the translation, ibid. 107. Jocularem audaciam, "a 
sporting venture," ibid. 139. Spes, "dependence," ibid. 139. Domum ire 
pergam, "I'll draw the home covert," ibid. 194. Praesentem deum, "A god 
in avatar," ibid. 345. (Hardly fair in the mouth of the parasitus, despite 
the vogue of Kipling.) Orat confitetur purged, "Throws himself on your 
mercy with confession and apology," ibid. 1035. Inhumanum, "irrational," 
Hec. 499. Nil tarn difficile est quin quaerendo investigari possiet, "Nothing's 
too hard for a detective's industry," Heaut. 675. Iubet .... abit, "Sends 
.... went," Eun., Perioch. 4, 5. I have foregone the debatable land of the. 
exact rendering of subjunctives, but students will find not a few opportunities 
to break a lance about "volitives" or the ever-bristling "potential," e.g., 
And. 258, 259. 

On account of the special purpose of this library I have left textual ques- 
tions absolutely untouched. On the whole, however, the readings are sound 
and do not neglect recent emendations. 

In accordance with the general plan of the series, Mr. Sargeaunt gives a 
concise introduction, a very brief bibliography, and a minimum of notes. 
The stage directions, based largely on the acting of the plays at Westminster, 
are suggestive and helpful. 

Typographical errors are creditably rare, but in Phorm. 594, "see" 
should apparently be "seen"; in Eu. 683 "hadn't" should be "hasn't"; 
and in Phorm. 204 a misplaced comma causes temporary confusion. 

The material volumes are instantly attractive with their simple restful 
binding of dark red, and their convenient size. The type may prove a bit 
smallish for eyes that are growing old, but it is sharply denned and legible. 
The presswork is admirable throughout. 

When one bears in mind the generous intentions of the founder of the 
series, the question of price is important, and I cannot escape a feeling of 
regret that it was not found possible to set a lower figure than one dollar and 
a half per volume. Of course, this would be very little, if the books repre- 
sented a publisher's venture; but the price is certainly a little high, con- 
sidering the amount of money that is being gratuitously bestowed upon the 
Library. Virgini dotatae avarae esse non licet. 

F. B. R. Hellems 

University of Colobado 



